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% Day Nurseries.' Bare sites and open spaces are what we need
today." 1
Great importance was attached to the garden, in which there
were trees and shrubs, a flower garden and lawn, a herb and kitchen
garden, and a greenhouse. Children were in the garden whenever
the weather was fine, playing and engaged with their simple occupa-
tions. In winter and during stormy weather the children were in
shelters; the McMillans avoided using the term "classroom." The
shelters were open to the air, but could be closed on the rare
occasions when the weather made it absolutely necessary. The open
sides of the shelter faced away from the wind, the effects of which
were broken by carefully arranged terraces.
Children arrived at the nursery school at 8 a.m., and were given
three meals a day. They remained until 5 or 530 p.m. After
lunch came a rest-period and each child lay on his tiny stretcher-
bed to rest and sleep. The McMillans realised the value of sleep
in a child's life. Unless the weather was inclement, the rest-period
was passed in the open air. Inside the shelters there was little
which resembled the formal classroom. Low tables and chairs
took the place of desks, and everything was arranged to give the
maximum amount of space. When not in use, the stretchers were
packed away in built-in cupboards. The whole atmosphere of the
shelter was to be "home life, not school life as we know it. Low
chairs for the nurse, who is mother and sister for the time; pictures
and prettily coloured walls and light, musical instruments, flowers,
and an atmosphere of joy and love."2
The McMillans did not agree with the Consultative Committee's
Report of 1908 which recommended nursery schools for children
from poorer homes only. They believed that such institutions were
necessary in an equal degree for those who came from well-to-do
homes. "Nurseries and Nursery Schools are wanted simply because
little children want nurses. They, being children, need that very
important kind of early education called nurture. Can this be
given, and given entirely by, let us say, the average mother? The
well-to-do mother never attempts to do it alone. She engages a
nurse, perhaps also a governess, perhaps a schoolroom maid; a
great many engage a cook, also a housemaid. All these mother-
helps work in a spacious house, with probably a free garden."3
Hence, Rachel McMillan wrote: "The open-air Nursery School is
1 Margaret McMillan. The Nursery School, pp. 10-11 (revised edition),
J. M. Dent, 1930.                       2 Ibid., pp. 20-1.                       3 Ibid., p. 6.